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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Bendish. By Maurice Hewlett. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1913. 

In the first three lines of Bendish, Mr. Hewlett unmistakably fixes 
the time of his story as beginning with the reign of William IV., thereby 
expressly disclaiming the historic identity of his hero with Lord Byron 
and ridding himself once for all of any obligation to strict biographical 
accuracy. Nevertheless, the story of the man Bendish runs so closely 
parallel to the career of Byron that it is not easy to assume that Mr. 
Hewlett is portraying merely a man of Byronic temperament. Such a 
study in a sense, of course, Bendish is; but one feels that the study 
might have proved better worth while were it divorced entirely from 
the time and circumstances suggestive of Byron's self. Doubtless, even 
in our own unsympathetic age, the Byronic type, however obscured and 
disgraced, may still exist; and as one of the extreme forms which Pro- 
tean human nature tends, consistently with genius, to assume, it will 
never fail to inspire interest — nor merely the sort of interest, cleverly 
satirized by Mr. Hewlett, which was felt by the fashionable admirers 
of " Childe Harold." But Mr. Hewlett's half -portraiture is unsatis- 
factory: we are never allowed to forget Byron; we can never feel per- 
suaded that Bendish and Byron are one. 

In some particulars, the resemblance is close. Use is made of the 
well-known anecdote of Byron's emotion as a school-boy on first hearing 
his name pronounced with the newly inherited prefix. Instead of Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Bendish writes the Billiad, which 
similarly electrifies the town. Like Byron's, his primary ambition is 
political rather than poetical; he has dreams of an ovation in the House 
of Lords, and the fiat failure of his maiden speech plunges him into 
bitterness and affected disillusion. Tom Moore figures in the story as 
the friend of Bendish, and Leigh Hunt also plays a part. Sydney Smith, 
on an off day, might have written the letter attributed to him by Mr. 
Hewlett. The poet Gervase Poore seems intended to represent Shelley, 
and the common enthusiasm of the two poets for liberal ideas, as also 
their subsequent estrangement, is echoed in Mr. Hewlett's narrative — 
though, in truth, there is no record of Byron's wounding Shelley in a 
duel! 

To look for literal truth in a narrative of this sort is to be literal- 
minded indeed, and it is idle to seek for over-close analogies. Our 
quarrel with Mr. Hewlett's narrative is not that it follows historic fact 
too far aloof, but rather that it treads upon truth's heels and sometimes 
crowds it to the wall. On the whole, Bendish is like most of Mr. Hew- 
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lett's fiction. — almost uncannily vivid at times; never quite real. The 
author, in fact, realizes his imaginings far better than he imagines 
reality. He is not a great psychologist. We would like to be made to 
understand a little more clearly how a poet of Byron's intellectual great- 
ness could seem so small a man as through the mist of praise and 
scandal we see him. Particularly in this age, when the " Childe Harold " 
tradition seems dead as the sentiment that shed maudlin tears over the 
verses of Tom Moore, we need insight, not satire. But we are disap- 
pointed: Bendish is not a great egoist; beside him, the egoist of George 
Meredith is a titan. We are told that Bendish's mind characteristically 
worked by vividly conceiving in advance the desired end and then 
choosing his means accordingly. But this is true of all who are not 
madmen or doctrinaires. The peculiarity of Bendish was that he always 
pictured a personal triumph ; in other words, vainglory was his dominant 
note. In the end we cannot help asking, Why all this pother about a 
man so petty and so uncomplex? 

So far as it is taken biographically, Mr. Hewlett's novel seems un- 
loyal to letters. As fiction it is not without charm : the persuasive style, 
the delicate tracery ami decoration of thought, are here. There are 
keen strokes of satire, and the portrait of Bendish, whatever we may 
think of its significance, is sharply etched. Gervase Poore, as mad 
poet and manly man, has life. But even as fiction, Bendish is less re- 
warding than Mr. Hewlett's purely imaginative tales. 



Greek Imperialism. By William Scott Ferguson, Professor op 
Ancient History, Harvard University. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1913. 

This is a book not only for scholars, but for all who like mental food 
" with some chaw to it." The close correlation of arguments and facts, 
the unmistakable clearness and refreshing variety of the style, the 
modern breadth of view embracing political insight as well as historic 
understanding, not to speak of an occasional dry appreciation of human 
nature* will be relished by all who enjoy a fine, vigorous play of intel- 
lect, irrespective of subject-matter. Professor Ferguson has a faculty 
for generalization that makes his obiter dicta and the incidental expan- 
sions of his theme of prime importance. No man has a keener instinct 
than he for true analogies between things ancient and modern or be- 
tween phenomena geographically remote. 

In four chapters we traverse rapidly, and with a clearly differentiated 
point of view, the entire classical period of Greek history. Then we 
sail, as in a galleon, into the troubled waters of the period following the 
death of Alexander, and, in spite of apprehensions, we are not storm- 
tossed. In the development of Greek imperialism, Professor Ferguson 
has found a safe and direct course from the beginning to the end of 
Greek political experience — a trade-wind, blowing steadily in one general 
direction. Thus the confused period of the Diadochi, the imperial 
policies of the Ptolemies, the Seleucids, the Antigonids, and the strug- 
gles of the Grecian leagues win a new intelligibility and significance. 
" In government as in science," writes Professor Ferguson, " the classic 
period was but the youthful bloom of Greece, whereas its vigorous ma- 



